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THE SOUTH DURING THE LAST DECADE. 

The growth and progress of the Southern States should 
be studied apart from the remainder of the United States. 
This section of our country presents peculiar economic and 
social conditions, due principally to the former prevalence of 
slavery, the effect of the Civil War, and to the presence, at 
the present time, of a large negro population. Before i860 
the manufacturing interests in the South were not extensive; 
agriculture was the principal industry, as is still the case. All 
the States of the South made great gains in the value of farm 
property during the decade from 1850 to i860. This growth 
was checked by the Civil War and the demoralizing conditions 
which prevailed during the period of Reconstruction. Since 
1880, however, there has been a notable increase in agriculture 
and manufacturing. 

It is the purpose of this article to review the changes in 
economic and social conditions which have taken place during 
the last decade. A group of five States — South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana — is taken as the 
basis of this study. Incidental reference only will be made to 
neighboring States. For convenience, the subject will be con- 
sidered under five separate topics : ( 1 ) Population, ( 2 ) manu- 
factures, (3) agriculture, (4) wage-earners, and (5) educa- 
tion. 

Population. 

Each of the five States shows a steadily increasing growth 
both in rural and city population. The urban population is 
small; only eight cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants are 
located within this group of States. The total population liv- 
ing in the five States is 8,318,239; of this number, 855,903 live 
in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants, or about 10.3 per cent 
of the population lives in cities. Mississippi has the lowest 
and Louisiana the highest percentage of city dwellers. 

During the decade from 1880 to 1890 the average percentage 
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of increase in population for the five States was 17.5 per cent, 
that of the entire United States for the same period was 24.9 
per cent ; but during the last decade the percentages were, re- 
spectively, 20.3 per cent and 20.7 per cent. Each State shows 
a greater percentage of increase during 1890-1900 than during 
1880-1890. Table I. shows the change in population in the 
cities, towns, and counties of the group, compared with Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. 

Table I. 
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14.0 
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Table II. makes a comparison between the rate of increase in 
the cities of over 8,000 inhabitants and that of the entire State ; 
it shows that the urban population is at present increasing 
slightly faster than the rural population. 



Table II. 



South Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana 



Per Cent. 
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18^ 


16.4 


21^: 


20.6 


28 


20.9 


22 


20.3 


19 


235 



The Southern States have been much slower in their de- 
velopment than the Northern and Eastern States. Industrial 
conditions have greatly changed in recent years, so that their 
development may follow a somewhat different order than that 
of the older industrial districts. New methods of shop con- 
struction, of shop operation, and of power transmission re- 
quire more ground space and afford better sanitary conditions 
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than the methods in vogue a quarter of a century ago. As a 
result, there is a gradual movement of shops and factories from 
the crowded portions of our cities to the suburbs and smaller 
towns. This tendency may be expected to prevent the build- 
ing up of great, compact manufacturing cities in the South. We 
may, on the contrary, anticipate that manufacturing plants will 
be scattered over a large territory. If such should prove to be 
the case, the population will be found not crowded into large 
and populous cities, but scattered over many smaller cities and 
towns. If the South becomes a large manufacturing district, 
the conditions which obtain in crowded Northern cities will 
not be found, unless the people of the South fail utterly to 
profit by the experience of older industrial communities. 

The problem of a large negro population mingled with the 
whites is a difficult one. However, at present the white popu- 
lation seems to be increasing faster than the negro. During 
the last ten years the number of negroes relative to the number 
of white people increased in Mississippi, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, decreased in North and South Carolina and in Louisi- 
ana; in Georgia there was little change in the ratio. Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina are the only States in which the 
blacks outnumber the whites. Statistics seem to indicate that 
the negroes are, in the future, to be concentrated in the ex- 
treme Southern portion — namely, in Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Louisiana. 1 

Manufactures. 

The census returns indicate a bright future industrially for 
this group of States. The South has great undeveloped re- 
sources in cotton, coal, iron, timber, and water power. The 
lack of skilled workmen and of capital is a severe handicap at 
the present time. Raw material, coal, and water power are 
found in close proximity, allowing a minimum of transporta- 
tion of the materials needed in manufacturing. Not only 
should the South become a greater producer but she should also 
become a greater consumer. Her workmen must be given so- 

'Shaw, American Monthly Review of Reviews, Vol. 24, 650. 
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cial and educational advantages which will raise their standard 
of living. Agricultural products can be raised in abundance 
to satisfy the needs of a large industrial population. Condi- 
tions are favorable to a greater increase in manufacturing 
in the present decade than during the last. 

During the period 1890- 1900 the capital invested in the five 
States in manufactures has increased from $181,971,417 to 
$376,407,915, or it has increased 106 per cent. This increase 
is partly due to a more careful enumeration in 1900 than in 
1890. During the same period the number of separate estab- 
lishments increased from 13,955 to 2 5>99°> an increase of 
86.2 per cent. 

Each State has its own peculiar development. South Caro- 
lina is characterized by a remarkable growth in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods. Cotton is brought to the mills of this 
State from several surrounding States. Twenty-four per cent 
of the total power employed in this State is water power. In 
Georgia the principal product of manufacture is cotton goods ; 
but the lumber and timber interests are extensive. In Alabama 
the iron and steel industry is the most important, and the rapid 
increase in the population of Birmingham is due to this in- 
dustry. Deposits of iron ore, coal, limestone, and dolomite 
are found in close proximity in the neighborhood of Birming- 
ham. The industrial prospects of Mississippi are the least 
promising of the group. This State has few natural advan- 
tages, lumber and timber being the chief products. In Louisi- 
ana sugar-refining and lumbering have shown great increases 
during the last decade. 

Agriculture. 

This group of States shows a great increase in the number 
of farms, and a corresponding decrease in the average size of 
the farms. The average size of the farms in these five States, 
according to the census of 1890, was 129.4 acres; but in 1900 
the average size was reported to be 96 acres. During the same 
period the average size of farms in the United States increased, 
instead of decreasing, from 136.5 acres to 146.6 acres. 2 This 

" See "Growth and Management of American Agriculture," by the write' , 
Annals, Nov., 1903. 
12 
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decrease is accounted for by the increase in the number of negro 
farmers. The average size of farms in these five States 
operated by white farmers is 140.3 acres ; the average of those 
operated by colored farmers is only 49.4 acres. The average 
size of farms operated by white farmers is larger than the 
average size of farms in many Northern and Eastern States. 

The negro, when first emancipated, became a farm laborer ; 
now he is beginning to emulate the white man by becoming a 
renter or an owner of a farm. This signifies an improvement 
in the status of the colored man ; but he must become an intel- 
ligent farmer if the improvement is to be real and permanent. 
His education must fit him to improve his economic condition. 
He must learn to improve the soil, and not impoverish it. 

These States are agricultural States; but in the past the 
farmers have raised principally cotton, rice, and sugar cane. 
Cotton is the chief product in 65.4 per cent of the farm acreage 
in the State of South Carolina. The lowest percentage is found 
in Louisiana, 51.7 per cent. There is to-day, fortunately, some 
tendency toward diversified farming. The increase in manu- 
factures and the building up of towns devoted to manufacturing 
is aiding this movement. We may expect to see a phenomenon 
similar to that witnessed in the Northern States — the growing 
of vegetable, dairy products, fruits, etc., in the neighborhood 
of towns in order to supply the demand of these industrial 
centers. The value of a home market for produce must be 
more fully recognized. 

Wage-Earners. 

Table III. 
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Table III. shows clearly several interesting facts, which are 
important when considering the future of this group of States. 
The percentage of increase in the number of wage-earners is 
exceedingly high, as compared with the entire United States. 
The number of women wage-earners is approximately one- 
eighth of the total number ; in the United States the number is 
approximately one-fifth. The percentage of increase in the 
number of women wage-earners is also less in the South than 
that of the men wage-earners, while the contrary is true in the 
entire United States. In the United States approximately 3 
per cent of the wage-earners are children under 16 years of age ; 
in the five Southern about 8 per cent are children. The num- 
ber of children employed in the South increased in a remark- 
able and alarming rate during the last decade. About one- 
fourth of the total increase in the number of children employed 
in the United States is found in these five Southern States. 
The four States, Illinois, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania, report an increase of 22,527 during the last 
decade ; but the percentage of increase is less than in the South. 
In the United States as a whole in the year 1900 4.8 per cent 
of the total wage-earners were children; in the South, 8.2 
per cent. 

There are practically no laws regarding the employment of 
women and children in the South, and very few labor laws of 
any sort. Louisiana prohibits the employment in factories of 
girls under 14 and of boys under 12 years of age. Alabama 
prohibits the employment of women and of children under 10 
in mines. 3 South Carolina has recently enacted legislation 
bettering the condition of child labor. This lack of labor legis- 
lation is one of the greatest menaces to the progress and pros- 
perity of the South. The coming generation of workers will 
have little opportunity to receive the benefits of schooling and 
of real home life. Such conditions will tend to degrade per- 
manently the character of the workmen as a class and to lower 
their standard of living. The South needs more skilled work- 
ers ; she has an abundance of unskilled labor. In order to se- 

* Another act was passed in 1903. 
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cure these, labor laws, similar to those in force in other States, 
should be enacted and enforced, particularly those which relate 
to the employment of women and children. The progress of 
the South, as of any other section, depends upon the progress 
and prosperity of all the people, workers and employers alike. 
As the negroes are as yet not employed to any great extent in 
manufacturing industries, it seems likely that their children 
will be able to go to school while the children of the white 
factory employees are toiling in the factories ; and, therefore, 
will receive a better .education than the children of white work- 
ingmen. Such a condition can only accentuate the trouble and 
friction arising from the close and continual contact of the two 
dissimilar races living side by side. 

Labor is not well organized in the South. Very little organi- 
zation exists among the negroes. In the year 1900 there were 
63 strikes 4 in the States under consideration, or about 3.5 per 
cent of the total number for the entire United States. Labor 
unions are undoubtedly held in check by the fear that em- 
ployers will "negroize" their plants if the unions become ag- 
gressive. Agricultural laborers, particularly in the cotton 
fields, are largely negroes. 

Education. 

The South is in a very backward condition in regard to gen- 
eral public education. Owing chiefly to the prevalence of rural 
over urban conditions, the rapid growth of cotton mill centers, 
and the large negro population, her common school system is 
poor. Considerable attention has always been paid to higher 
education, but altogether too little to the common schools. 
The percentage of illiteracy is high in these States. The lack 
of properly enforced laws regarding child labor and compulsory 
education does not give promise of a rapid improvement in the 
near future. However, many leaders of public opinion in the 
South are aroused to the necessity of better schools. They are 
particularly impressed with the fact that the children of the 
South need a practical education, one which fits them for the 

4 Sixteenth Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
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active pursuits of life. The value of technical training for the 
whites, and for the blacks as well, is being recognized. Many 
flourishing agricultural and mechanical colleges and polytech- 
nic institutes are found in this section. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education in 1899 gives 
the following average total expenditures per pupil for one year : 
South Carolina, $3.96; Georgia, $7.30; Alabama, $3.59; Mis- 
sissippi, $5.21; Louisiana, $7.70; the United States, $18.99. 
The estimated expenditure per pupil per year in the 16 former 
slave States and the District of Columbia was given as $4.25 
for white children and $2.27 for colored children. Dr. Charles 
W. Dabney states that the average school period in 1898- 1899 
in the United States was 4.4 years of 200 days each ; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 7 years; in Tennessee (a representative Southern 
State) , a little less than 3 years. When we remember that the 
progress and wealth of a State depend in no small degree 
upon the education of the masses, it can be seen that improve- 
ment in the educational system of the South is a great, if not 
the greatest, necessity of that section of our country. 

Booker T. Washington has sounded the keynote with re- 
gard to the future education and training of the negro race. 
The colored people must fit themselves for agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits. As one writer has well said : "The pur- 
pose of education for the negro is to make him as good and 
useful a negro as possible rather than to make him an imitation 
of a white man." Bishop Grant, in his testimony before the 
Industrial Commission, estimated that there are about 170 
good educational institutions for the negroes of the South in 
addition to the common schools, and that about 15,000 colored 
people are graduated yearly from these institutions. Through 
industry and attainment of technical skill only can this race 
advance above and beyond its present low plane of life. Above 
all, this problem is a Southern one, and its solution is to be 
worked out in and by the South, not by theoretical and aca- 
demic discussions in the North. Frank T. Carlton. 

Toledo, Ohio. 



